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THAT THE BLIND MAY READ 


by 


Elizabeth M. Wishard, Head 
Service for the Blind, Indiana State Library 


“We don’t want any of your free service,” 
a professional man wrote for his wife the 
other day. “We are quite able to pay.” I laid 
aside his letter to talk with a young woman. 
She had come to register her mother as a 
patron. As she left, laden with books, she said 
with sincerity. “There aren't many people in 
the world as good as you people. Mother will 
be so very grateful.” A little later separate 
telephone calls brought the queries: “Do you 
think my father could qualify for your books? 
He isn’t blind. He just can’t see print any 
more.”” and “What kind of books do the blind 
like?” 


Thus, four individuals, within the space of 
half a day’s time, managed to express most of 
the misconceptioris about library service for the 
blind. The experience left our staff impelled to 
rush out and explain our work to the public— 
a public which includes persons who might 
enjoy what we have to offer, if only they had 
that explanation. 


Explanation of Service 


We might begin with what Service for the 
Blind is not. It is not philanthropic. One 
kind of tax dollar or another is covering fairly 
adequately each necessary expense pertaining 
to the program. Nor does one need to be 
“deserving” to participate, although many come 
so recommended. Only rarely, and incidently, 
do we know of a patron’s financial status. 
Service is not limited to those individuals 
wholly without vision. “Blindness” is a much 
misunderstood term. A few years ago a joke 
made the rounds wherein a blind news vendor 
is asked by a customer, “What are you doing 
—reading your own papers?” To which the 


blind man replied, “I wasn’t reading it. I 
was just looking at the pictures!” And very 
well he might! Even read the paper a bit, 
too, if we are to accept the legal definition 
of blindness which says that a man is blind 
if he sees at twenty feet, or less, that which 
a normal eye can perceive at 200 feet. For 
our library purposes, he needs only to have 
vision limited so that print is not a satisfactory 
medium of reading for him. The condition 
often is temporary, as before or following 
surgery, or after an injury. 


Tastes Vary 


Most emphatically, the incidence of loss of 
reading sight does not lump all people into 
the same taste bracket. Saying what blind 
people like to read is much like saying what 
people six feet tall enjoy reading. 


Service for the Blind is a colorful, unique 
sort of thing. It is, first of all, the baby of the 
library family, as yet a non-conforming ado- 
lescent who has grown too fast. The first 
library for the blind in the United States was 
started in Boston in 1868 with a donation of 
eight volumes. A year later that collection had 
grown to ten volumes which had been with- 
drawn eighteen times. In 1882 a library for 
blind readers was begun in Philadelphia. This 
was later reorganized and, in 1904, incorpo- 
rated into the Free Library of Philadelphia. 


It is significant that it was only a year later 
that the Indiana State Library began its first 
service to blind readers. The initial collection 
was three hundred volumes, two hundred of 
which had been donated by blind persons of 
the state who were interested in seeing such a 
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library established. The relatively high cost of 
embossed books, plus their physical bulkiness, 
has made private collections impractical. Even 
today, in order to own her own Braille copy 
of Little Women, a blind child must pay 
$22.80 and find space on her shelves for six 
large volumes. Circulating collections are still 
the answer. 


The growth of collections was slow and la- 
borious, and the problem of financing such li- 
braries was secondary to the question of type. 
Once a means of embossing print was devel- 
oped in the 1770's, experiments were begun 
with styles of printing, with various dot sys- 
tems, and Moon Type. Because one might be 
adopted and summarily discarded, printers 
were loath to set up costly machinery for the 
production of books. Controversy among the 
advocates of the several systems held back not 
only the development of libraries but the 
standardizing of instruction in reading and 
writing, as well, for another quarter of a 
century. 


In 1932, Braille was adopted as the uniform 
type. The previous year, the Pratt-Smoot Bill 
had become law. It authorized the expendi- 
ture of $100,000 annually under the adminis- 
tration of the Library of Congress to provide 
books for the adult blind of the United States 
and its territories and gave that body power 
to select libraries throughout the country to 
act as distributing agencies. 


The appropriation has grown to nearly 
$2,000,000 and, in July, 1952, legislation was 
passed which deleted the word “adult” and 
opened the way for a department for children. 
At the time the initial Act was passed experi- 
mentation was under way which led to the 
Talking Book in 1934. Thus, this infant was 
taken out of the incubator and began to grow 
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with such rapidity that its parent organiza- 
tions have been left breathless in an effort to 
keep up with nourishment and housing. 


The present pattern of library service for the 
blind consists of the Library of Congress, 
which supplies materials and over-all direc- 
tives, together with thirty distributing libraries 
whose 1957 reports showed them to be serv- 
ing 58,888 persons. In Indiana there are ap- 
proximately fifteen hundred readers being 
served by the department—people who repre- 
sent as wide a cross section as can be imagined. 
They come from the large industrial centers 
and the remote rural sections. Some have 
never attended school. Some have graduate 
degrees. At present borrowers range in age 
from four to seventy-one years. They repre- 
sent students, professional people, laborers, 
merchants, retirees, non-workers. They may 
want Braille or Talking Books, or both. 


Up to this point we have presumed that 
both types of reading matter within the de- 
partment need no explanation. This may be 
unfair. Briefly then, Braille is a system of 
raised dots read by touch. The complete cell 
is made up of six dots, two wide and three 
high, and numbered 1, 2, 3 down on the left; 
4, 5, 6 down on the right. Thus, all letters and 
signs are made from combinations of these 
dots. Dot 1 alone is A, dots one and two, B; 
dots one and four, C, etc. In order to speed up 
reading and writing a system of contractions 
is used whereby one sign may stand for a 
whole word, or a much used combination of 
letters, such as ed, ing, ble, tion, etc. 


One can readily understand that, with such 
a high incidence of blindness in later life, many 
persons either cannot or do not wish to learn 
a new system of reading. The Talking Book 
came as the answer to those people for whom 
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Braille was proving of little or no help. Talk- 
ing Books are simply recorded books. Both 
they and the record players for their repro- 
duction are part of the Library of Congress 
program. 


After the medium is known, the librarian’s 
chief concern is the selection of books for the 
readers. Through telephone calls, letters, book 
lists, they give us help in that selection. The 
Library of Congress provides both the cata- 
logs and the American Foundation for the 
Blind periodicals which announce new re- 
leases. The Indiana borrower has available ap- 
proximately 3500 Braille titles and 2000 Talk- 
ing Books titles. 


Some patrons say, “Send me a good book. 
You pick it out.”, and we try. Others ask 
that we send only titles requested. One man 
writes for “only the juicy novels”; a woman 
always requests “friction books.” We fre- 
quently have calls for “books that will learn 
me something. I didn’t get to go to school 
much.” This is particularly true of the pro- 
fessional man who takes the opportunity to do 
recreational reading or to explore an entirely 
new field. 


A few readers, confronted with a realism 
in their books for which they are not prepared, 
are frankly shocked and feel no hesitancy in 
saying so. 


The individual, then, is of much greater con- 
cern to the librarian for the blind than the 
handling of her collection. She must learn 
what the phrase “a good book” denotes to each 
one, how much time he expects to fill with 
reading, whether the return mailing is going 
to pose a difficulty for him, whether he is go- 
ing to pass a given book on to another patron 


before it is returned and will, therefore, need 
other books sent in advance of its receipt. 
These facts and many more are the librarian’s 
everyday working tools. How well she uses 
them determines her success in her work. This 
necessitates the keeping of detailed files on 
individuals, a procedure not usual in library 
practice. 


In an effort to evaluate the present status of 
Library Service for the Blind and to chart 
its further growth and development, a survey 
was conducted by a committee headed by 
Francis R. St. John, chief librarian of the 
Brooklyn, New York, Public Library. Its find- 
ings and recommendations were specific and 
covered such categories as finances, staff, or- 
ganization, physical conditions, record keeping, 
book selection, inter-library communication, 
standards, and technical problems. All were 
focused on the single goal of improving serv- 
ice to the readers. 


In subsequent consideration of this study, 
one of the more significant outcomes has been 
the establishment in January, 1958, of a 
Round Table for this service within the Ameri- 
can Library Association. These steps of prog- 
ress, together with the vigorous leadership of 
Robert Bray, new chief of the Division at the 
Library of Congress, point to an era of 
achievement for library service for the blind. 


Yet, in spite of rather exceptionally well 
organized publicity on the part of a number 
of agencies, the general public is little aware 
of this form of library service, to whom it is 
offered, or how it may be secured. Citizens 
of the state are in need of the help of public 
librarians and of library trustees in spreading 
information to those blind persons who are 
needing and wanting library service. 
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Terre Haute Opens Shopping Center Branch 
b 


y 


Stillman K. Taylor, Librarian 
Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library 


On the evening of July 1 Mr. M. O. Miller, 
president of the Terre Haute Public School 
Board (and the Emeline Fairbanks Memorial 
Library Board) cut the ribbon across the door 
of the Meadows Branch Library. The impor- 
tance of this event to the Fairbanks Library 
was twofold: (1) the Branch is located in a 
million dollar shopping center, and (2) it is 
the first public library branch in Terre Haute 
which was not located in a school building. 


There are a number of “firsts” for Terre 
Haute which might also be mentioned: the 
new branch is our first rented branch (rent, 
$150 a month); it is our first air conditioned 
branch; it is our first branch to have adequate 
parking facilities; and, it is our first branch 
which has all new furniture. 


Mrs. Ruth Hunter, branch librarian, in 
writing her first report covering the month 


of July said: “Circulation for the month was 
4,357 with the inconveniences of an initial 
book stock of only 1,493 books.” This circula- 
tion of 4,357 is more than the combined cir- 
culation of the two branches located in schools. 
McLean School Branch had a circulation of 
2,267 for the same month and Scott School 
Branch a circulation of 1,835. The McLean 
library has a collection of 5,430 volumes, Scott 
has 4,757. Both these libraries have no limit 
on the number of books which can be taken 
by a patron; the shopping center branch had 
to limit circulation to three books per patron 
to have books left for others. During July the 
branch registered 367 new patrons and has 
already added 60 new registrations between 
August 1 and 6. 


Mrs. Hunter and Mrs. Elizabeth Ciancone, 
branch assistant, kept a record of some of the 
comments from patrons: 


Mrs. Ruth Hunter, Branch Librarian, and Teen Readers 
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Meadows Branch Has Modern Tone 


“I'd sure like to buy a card—oh, it’s free?” 

“Best addition to the Center in years.” 

“Whoever heard of anything ‘free’ in a 
shopping center?” 


Many humorous things have happened since 
the opening. There’s Mary who broke the 
three limit rule by checking out a different 
group of books each day until she had enough 
to read; the janitor who had a woman insist 
that he could check books out for her while he 
was trying to clean up after hours; and the 
note from the mother who wrote the staff: 
“Please let Junior have complete use of the 
library literature—and that means the Perry 
Mason mysteries.” 


About 250 people viewed the branch when 
it was opened the evening of July 1 from 
7:00 to 8:30. Members of the neighborhood 
Girl Scout troops acted as hostesses, being 
stationed at the top and bottom of both en- 
trances to the basement. Newspaper and tele- 
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vision coverage was excellent, before, during 
and after the opening. The branch is equipped 
with approximately $4,400 of Remington Rand 
blonde birch furniture. The all glass front 
(20 feet) makes the librarians feel like fish in 
a bowl, but attracts the public. 


The room, 20 feet by 60 feet, is painted 
yellow with white ceiling and grey tile floor. 
There are plenty of fluorescent lights. Par- 
titions separate two rooms in the rear for an 
office and janitor supplies and storage. The 
service area is divided into three sections: 
children, young adult and adult. In the chil- 
dren’s area there are six sections of bulletin 
board topped shelving and six counter height. 
The area has one round table and four chairs 
and a slanting top picture book table with 
bench. The young adult area has six sections 
of shelving. There are six adjacent sections 
for adult non-fiction. On the south east wall 
are two sections for new adult books; on the 
south wall seven sections of adult fiction and 
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two sections for magazines. Three sections be- 
hind the desk are reserved for reference books. 
There are tables and chairs for young adults 
and adults, two comfortable lounge chairs, a 
display rack, book truck, file case, card cata- 
log and a telephone. 


Capacity of 5000 Volumes 


The shelves should eventually accommodate 
about 5,000 volumes. Although ordering for 
the branch started in January of this year, it 
was not possible to get sufficient book stock 
ready. One complication was financial; since 
the branch serves a newly annexed part of the 
city, funds for the branch were not available 
until May, 1958. There is not too much “rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul” one can do when 
one has a small operating balance and must 
rely on May tax collections. 


With the opening of the branch, calls were 
immediate for more books. Five hundred vol- 
umes were borrowed from the State Library; 
Main sent out as many as could be spared; 
loans were made from bookmobile stock for a 


second bookmobile going into operation in 
September. 


Just a few more sidelights on Meadows 
Branch: it is located between the barber shop 
and the health salon—both leisure areas. It is 
around the corner from the public rest rooms 
and the basement water fountain. The numer- 
ous stores in the shopping center furnish “em- 
ployee” patrons. Borrowers cards have been 
given to the barber, dime store clerks and the 
maid in the beauty shop. 


The branch has also attracted a number of 
retired teachers living in the area who never 
managed to get to Main. Branch librarians also 
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GRACE BRANDT RECOGNIZED 


The following resolution was passed at the 
Executive Council meeting of the Indiana 
School Librarians Association on May 10, 
1958. 


Resolved, That it is the privilege of the 
Indiana School Librarians Association to honor 
Miss Grace Brandt on the occasion of her re- 
tirement from Ball State Teachers College as 
of June 8, 1958 where, as Assistant Professor 
since 1938, she has taught all phases of the 
library science curriculum. 


Indiana School Librarians Association ex- 
presses its sincere gratitude for her friendly, 
gracious help given her associates and students 
who trust and admire her; for her cooperation 
and support of our organization and for her 
vision of library service which she inspired in 
those she contacted. Her record is worthy of 
high praise. 

Indiana School Librarians Association is 
grateful for this opportunity to express its ap- 
preciation of Miss Brandt’s achievements and 
contributions to the library profession. With 
it goes our good wishes for a happy retirement. 


learn a great deal about the main library since 
many people have shifted their business to the 
new branch. The branch librarians hear about 
patron troubles (current or past) in dealings 
with the main library—troubles with fines, lost 
cards and books the patron claims were re- 
turned. As Mrs. Hunter says, “We try to be 
sweet, but firm!” 


In the month we've been open Mrs. Hunter 
says: “It’s like a game of musical chairs: books 
in, books out, check in, check out. I'll be glad 


when we have enough books—or will we ever?” 


| 


Indiana seemed to have as strong a repre- 
sentation as any state (except perhaps Cali- 
fornia) at the 77th annual conference of the 
American Library Association in San Fran- 
cisco, July 13-19. Hoosiers were prominent too, 
in various roles: Margaret Rufsvold as second 
vice-president of A.L.A., presided at the sec- 
ond general session. Mrs. Benjamin Saks and 
James C. Howe, Gary trustees, were co-chair- 
men for the pre-conference workshop on “U. S. 
Focus on Education-a Challenge to Libraries,” 
held by the American Association of Library 
Trustees. Mrs. W. H. Lykins and Mrs. Helen 
Thompson, president and treasurer, respec- 
tively, of I.L.T.A., were Indiana’s delegates to 
the National Assembly of the trustees associa- 
tion. Mrs. Ruth Berg, Lake County, is execu- 
tive secretary of A.A.L.T. 


As chairman of the Library Organization 
and Management Section of the Library Ad- 
ministration Division, Roger Francis, South 
Bend, presided at business and program meet- 
ings. Ralph Van Handel, Gary, was cast in 
the role of critic for one of the sessions where 
plans for library buildings were exhibited and 
reviewed by architects and practicing li- 
brarians. 


The American Association of School Librar- 
ians’ programs were enhanced by participation 
of four well-known Indiana school library 
leaders, Georgia T. Rankin, Carolyn Whiten- 
ack, Esther Burrin and Mary Louise Mann. 


Program Highlights 

The multiplicity of meetings always makes 
a choice very difficult at A.L.A. At the gen- 
eral sessions, scheduled so everyone could at- 
tend, awards were presented and major ad- 
dresses made by Luther H. Evans, director gen- 
eral of UNESCO; Dr. O. Meredith Wilson, 
president of the University of Oregon; Quincy 
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Review 


Howe, historian; and Emerson Greenaway, in- 
coming president of A.L.A. 


Dr. Evans’ speech was largely to point out 
the necessity of more support for his program 
which is now emphasizing the fact that educa- 
tional planning must be done by native lead- 
ers, with advisory assistance from UNESCO, 
an approach he hopes will lead toward mutual 
appreciation of cultures and toward peace. 


Dr. Wilson’s talk was based on the premises 
that man is the greatest thing in the world; the 
greatest thing in man is his mind; writing is 
the greatest triumph of the human mind; and 
the librarian, as the supervisor of a world of 


books, is the bridge to the world of ideas. 


Quincy Howe expressed his belief that li- 
braries do not make the most of the opportun- 
ity that is theirs to supply a range and quan- 
tity of materials in a freedom others cannot 
achieve; newspapers, television and radio com- 
mentators do not originate ideas but rely on 


books for them. 


Emerson Greenaway sounded a hopeful note 
in his review of the library year as reading is 
showing improvement in depth and value. In 
keeping with this idea, the theme of the 1959 
conference was announced as “The World of 


Books.” 


Much enthusiasm was in evidence at the 
National Library Week meeting at which 
tentative plans were discussed and suggestions 
invited for the 1959 observance April 12-18. 


Awards 


Of the awards, the most widely known are 
given for children’s books. The Newbery Med- 
al was awarded to Harold Keith for Rifles for 


(Continued on page 146) 
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PURDUE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY GROWS 


The Purdue Library has gained over two acres of space in the new Memorial Center. 
One thousand readers can be seated in the various rooms. With the new facilities the 
Libraries have increased capacity from 450,009 to 850,000 volumes. 


Reading Rooms Are Airy, Well Lighted 


tt: 
Phone Queries Are Answered at Catalog 
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The Wall on the Right Will Display a Huge Mural Depicting the Spirit of the Land-Grant College 


The Best Music on Long-Play Records Can Be Heard in Listening Rooms 
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Current Additions for an Indiana Collection 
Some Books and Pamphlets about Indiana or by Hoosier Authors, 
Compiled by Hazel W. Hopper, Indiana Division, State Library 


AGLE, NAN HAYDEN and WILSON, ELLEN. 
Three Boys and a Helicopter. Illustrated by 
Marian Honigman. 1958. 122p. Scribner's, 
$2.50. 

The lovable triplets, Abercrombie, Benjamin and 
Christopher, are off to another adventure. This 
time their experience is with a real helicopter and 
its very interesting pilot. Mrs. Wilson lives at 
Bloomington and teaches an extension course in 
writing at Indiana University. 

BERGER, KENNETH. The March King and His 
Band. 1957. 95p. Exposition, $3.00. 

John Philip Sousa holds the undisputed title of 
March King. As a composer of marches, he was 
almost unequalled, and he did much to improve 
the reputation of band music. This book, which is 
not intended as a full biography, is an attempt 
to clarify some of the facts about Sousa’s life and 
work and to add to the information known about 
him. The author, who is now the director of the 
Berger Band, was born in Evansville and is still 
a resident of that city. 

Bowers, CLaupE G. Chile Through Embassy 
Windows, 1939-1953. 1958. 375p. Simon, 
$5.00. 


It is sad that Claude Bowers did not live to see 
his account of his fourteen years as ambassador 
to Chile a published reality. Here he has given 
his impressions of the Chilean people, their insti- 
tutions, culture, natural beauty of the country 
and industrial growth. He deals at length with 
Chile’s diplomatic break with the Axis in World 
War II and with the delay in action due to the 
slow processes of its democratic government. Mr. 
Bowers was born in Hamilton County and was a 
distinguished newspaperman in Indiana and New 
York prior to his diplomatic career in Spain and 
in Chile. 

Carson, JOHN F. Twenty-Third Street Cru- 
saders. 1958. 183p. Farrar, $3.00. 

Ed Sorrell, ex-basketball coach, and the ladies of 
the Third Street Church help keep a gang of teen- 
agers from getting into serious trouble. The book 
is written for young folks aged twelve to sixteen. 
The author is from Martinsville. 


Carvey, TRessizE M. Stork Feathers. A Book 
for Prospective Parents. Illustrated by Anna- 
belle Forsch. 1957. 46p. Exposition, $2.50. 
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Stork Feathers conveys information to expectant 
and recent parents and has sound but light- 
hearted advice on such subjects as lullabies or the 
reaction Dad should expect as a new father. There 
is also a hypothetical list of do’s and don'ts from 
the baby himself. The author was born in Plym- 
outh and now lives in Miami County. 


DALE, ALLEN. The Water’s Edge. 1958. 310p. 


Bobbs, $3.75. 


Allen Dale has taken the news coverage of the 
Missouri River flood of 1952 as the theme of his 
story. Much of the plot revolves around Jordan 
Phillips and his family, part of whom refuse to 
leave the farm in face of the onrush of the 
raging flood waters. One reviewer has criticized 
the book because of the frank treatment of sex. 
The author is from Indianapolis and was, until 
recently, on the staff of International News Serv- 
ice. 


FERRELL, RoBeRT H. American Diplomacy in 


the Great Depression. 1957. 319p. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, $4.50. 

This study of the Hoover-Stimson foreign policy, 
1929-1933, carries forward the account of Amer- 
ican foreign policy begun in Mr. Ferrell’s previous 
book, Peace in Their Times, which tells of the 
forces that led to the signing of the Kellogg- 
Briant Pact. In the present volume, the author 
discusses the testing of the Pact, the London 
Naval Conference, Hoover Moratorium on war 
debts, and the Chinese-Japanese relations. Dr. 
Ferrell is Assistant Professor of History at Indi- 
ana University. 


Gitpin, ALEC R. War of 1812 in the Old 


Northwest. 1958. 286p. Michigan State Uni- 
versity Press, $6.50. 

The War of 1812 did much to end the Indian 
skirmishes which had held back the surge of 
immigrants to the Old Northwest. The war also 
produced many who became famous political 
leaders such as William Henry Harrison, Zachary 
Taylor, and Lewis Cass. The first chapter of the 
book deals with the Battle of Tippecanoe and its 
effect on the war with Great Britain that followed. 


Gover, L. Horace. Paper and Pencil. Illus- 


trated by Doris Toby Marie Duncan. 1957. 
54p. Exposition, $2.50. 
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This is an allegory written for young folks in 
which Pencil and Paper are depicted as characters 
who argue about who is the more important. 
They finally separate to the detriment of all civi- 
lization and, at length, agree that they are of 
equal importance. The moral is the importance of 
co-operation among friends. The author is an 
elementary school principal in Indianapolis. 


GOLDEN, GRACE BLAISDELL. Made in Iceland. 
Illustrated by Lareen De Waard and with 
photographs. 1958. 165p. Knopf, $3.00. 
Mrs. Golden has made an interesting contribution 
to the “Made In” series published by Knopf with 
her book, Made in Iceland. She tells of the early 
history of the country, of their folklore, their arts 
and crafts, and gives a discussion of present day 
Iceland. The author has been Director of the Chil- 
dren’s Museum of Indianapolis for many years. 
The book is for young people. 

GuNDERSON, RoBERT Gray. The Log Cabin 

Campaign. 1957. 292p. University of Ken- 
tucky Press, $7.50. 
Mr. Gunderson hes described in his book all the 
pageantry and enthusiasm which accompanied the 
presidential campaign of 1840 in which William 
Henry Harrison, former Governor of Indiana 
Territory and hero of the Battle of Tippecanoe, 
was elected to the presidency. He gives an “ac- 
count of the growth of the Whig party, and the 
development of political campaigning and elec- 
tion oratory. The result is a comprehensive view 
of a colorful period of United States history.” 

HEPBURN, ANDREW. The Caribbean and the 

Bahamas. (American Travel Series) 1958. 
164p. Houghton, $1.95. 
This guide book written by a native Hoosier gives 
hotel, restaurant and shopping information about 
the various islands of the Caribbean. It also points 
out places of interest for the tourist. 

Jupson, CLarA INGRAM. Benjamin Franklin. 
Illustrated by Robert Frankenberg. 1957. 
204p. Follett, $3.50. 

This is another of Mrs. Judson’s very outstanding 
biographies of great Americans written for young 
folks. 

KELLAR, JAMES H. Archaeological Survey of 
Perry County, Indiana. 1958. 40p. Indiana 
Historical Bureau. 


This archaeological survey of Perry County was 
sponsored by the Indiana Historical Bureau. The 
work was performed during the summer of 1953 
under the supervision of Dr. Glenn A. Black, 
archaeological field director for the Indiana His- 
torical Society. The study gives a list of artifacts 
found in Perry County and there are illustrations 
showing some of them. 


KIMBROUGH, EMILY. It Gives Me Great Pleas- 


ure. Illustrated by Helen Hokinson. 1958. 
306p. Harper, $3.50. 

This hilarious account of the problems which face 
a lecturer on tour, published nearly ten years ago, 
has been reissued with a new preface and four 
amusing new chapters. Miss Kimbrough was born 
at Muncie. 


LAMBERT, JANET. We're Going Steady. 1958. 


182p. Dutton, $2.75. 

Fourteen year old Patty Palmer was going steady. 
She was sure it was the thing to do for it was 
the only way she could feel assured of a date for 
every occasion. The story follows Patty and her 
bewildered but well-meaning parents through the 
joys and frustrations of her first experience with 
steady dating. 


Lonc, Laura. De Lesseps. Builder of Suez. 


Decorations by Clotilde Embree Funk. 1958. 
154p. Longmans, $2.75. 

The Suez Canal was really created out of the 
friendship of two men, Ferdinand de Lesseps and 
Said, the khedive of Egypt. They had become 
friends when Ferdinand was French vice-consul 
in Egypt and he was drawn to the lonely little 
boy. Mrs. Long tells of the difficulties encountered 
in building the canal, of the jealousy among the 
nations, and the completion of the canal as an 
instrument of peace. 


Lowe, KENNETH. The Catalyst. 1958. 192p. 


Doubleday, $2.75. 


When Tom Prescott came back to his home town 
as a successful young executive, he came with the | 
dream of again seeing Laurel Manning, whom he 
had secretly loved since he was a schoolboy. How- 
ever, his entry into the Manning home did not 
bring happiness—it brought murder. The book 
is a crime club selection. Mr. Lowe is from Gary. 
Lunopin, C. LEonarp. Finland in the Second 
World War. 1957. 303p. Indiana Univer- 


sity Press, $5.00. 
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This is a scholarly study “of one of the most in- 
teresting and least understood nations in Europe: 
a country which, defeated twice by the Soviet 
Union, is on most cordial terms with its former 
antagonist without being a satellite.” The author 
is a member of the Department of History at 
Indiana University and teaches one of the few 
courses on the history of the Baltic area given in 
the United States. 


Maier, AMANTA S. Mtoto, the Jungle Baby. 

Illustrations by Robert A. Maxam. 1957. 
47p. Exposition, $2.50. 
Mtoto was a frolicsome baby elephant who had 
been bereft of his tail by the vengeful jaws of a 
hippo. The story follows Mtoto and his parents 
and the rest of the herd when they are driven by 
drought from their rich valley home in Africa. 
Mrs. Maier, whose occupation is managing farm 
lands, lives near Grifin and in Evansville. The 
book is geared for young readers. 

PECKHAM, Howarp H. The War for Inde- 

pendence. A Military History. 1958. 227p. 
University of Chicago Press, $3.50. 
People all over the world were surprised by the 
American victory in the Revolutionary War for 
they were led to believe that successful wars were 
fought only by professional soldiers. This book 
attempts to explain how the ideals, the reasons 
for fighting, and the morale of the American sol- 
dier contributed to the victory, along with the 
great leadership that was theirs. Mr. Peckham, a 
former director of the Indiana Historical Bureau, 
is now director of the William L. Clements Li- 
brary, University of Michigan. 


Prau, Rev. RALPH and HirsHBERG, AL. 

Prodigal Shepherd. 1958. 250p. Lippincott, 
$3.95. 
Father Pfau tells the story of his triumph over his 
own problems in an effort to help other alcoholics. 
The author was born in Indianapolis, educated at 
St. Meinrad Seminary and Fordham University. 
He is an available consultant to Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous and has lectured widely on the subject. 
Parts of this story appeared in Life magazine. 

Pounpbs, NorMAN J. G. and ParKER, WIL- 
LIAM N. Coal and Steel in Western Europe. 
1957. 381p. Indiana University Press, $6.00. 
This study of the influences of coal and iron re- 
sources in Western Europe upon industry will be 


of importance to serious students of economic 
history. The book traces the stages by which many 
small independent iron works were replaced by 
the few integrated works of today. Dr. Pounds 
is a Professor of Geography at Indiana University. 

SwIGGETT, GLEN Levin. Seven Gifts with Fer- 
tile Fields. 1957. 70p. University of the 
South Press of Sewanee, Tennessee, $2.00. 
This is a little book of poetry of a religious theme 
by a native of Cambridge City. 

Tippy, WoRTH Marion. Frontier Bishop, the 

Life and Times of Robert Richford Roberts. 
1958. 207p. Abingdon, $3.50. 
Bishop Roberts came to Indiana in the early part 
of the nineteenth century. The story of his life is 
also the history of the Middle West and of the 
growth of the Methodist Church in this part of 
the country. The author was born at Larwill, 
Indiana, and educated at DePauw. He returned 
to his alma mater in 1951 to organize the archives 
of the university and of the Methodist Church of 
Indiana. 

Wye, LAURENCE. Village in the Vaucluse. 
1958. 345p. Harvard University Press, 
$5.50. 


Laurence Wylie, his wife and two small sons, spent 
a year in the French town of Peyrane. His story 
tells of the everyday life of the people in rural 
France. The book has been made required reading 
by the U. S. State Department for personnel 
newly assigned to France. The author is from 
Bloomington. 


ALA in Review 

(Continued from page 141) 
Watie, and the Caldecott Medal was presented 
to Robert McCloskey for Time of Wonder. 


Dr. Carleton B. Joeckel received the Joseph 
W. Lippincott Award with the citation as 
“chief architect of the modern public library 
system in America,” an honor richly deserved. 

Incoming President 

Benjamin E. Powell, librarian, Duke Uni- 
versity, was elected vice-president and presi- 
dent-elect of A.L.A. 


The 1959 A.L.A. conference will be held in 
Washington, D. C., June 21-27. 
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September, 1958 


VITAL STATISTICS 


Mrs. Orla A. Armfield has resigned from the 
board of trustees of the ANDERSON PuBLIC LIBRARY 
after 34 years of service to the community. 


Robert R. McClarren, head librarian of the Craw- 
FORDSVILLE PusBLic Liprary, has been appointed to 
the same position at Huntington, West Virginia. Mr. 
McClarren assumed his duties September 1. 


Mrs. Florence Shaw Wilson is serving as acting 
librarian at the Extwoop Pustic Lisrary on a 
part-time basis. She received her library science de- 
gree at the University of Illinois. 


Mrs. Velma Campbell, staff member of the Ev- 
ANSVILLE-VANDERBURGH County Liprary for 34 
years, died July 10. She had been librarian of two 
library branches. 


Betty Jane Butler, assistant in Service for the 
Blind, INDIANA STATE Liprary, was elected first 
vice-president of the Indiana Association of Workers 
for the Blind at the July conference. 

Mrs. Lois Burton, serials librarian, INDIANA STATE 
Liprary, was elected to honorary membership in 
the Indiana Academy of Science at the spring meet- 
ing. 

Pauline French, assistant co-ordinator of adult 
services of the INDIANAPOLIS PuBLic Liprary, has 
been appointed director of the adult department. 
She succeeds Mary Wilson who retired June 1. 

Elizabeth Ohr, head of the art and music depart- 
ment of the INDIANAPOLIS PuBLic Liprary for 30 
years, retired on June 10. She had been a librarian 
for 39 years. 

Esther V. Burrin, librarian of the WrESTLANE 
Junior Hicu ScHoot, Indianapolis, is the president 
of the American Association of School Librarians. 


Mrs. Mae Thomas started her duties as librarian 
of the Frist MEMoRIAL Liprary at Lynn on April 

On June 17 a group of 75 persons met to honor 
Milo B. Slick, president of the board of trustees of 
the WALKERTON Pustic Liprary since 1922 and a 
member of the board since 1913. 

Mrs. Lucille Washburn of the West LAFAYETTE 
Pusiic Liprary has been granted a six months 
leave of absence which began June 1. Taking her 
place will be Mrs. Robert Wigent, assistant librarian. 

Mrs. Chester Baker has been appointed librarian 
of the Winamac Pus ic Lisrary after fulfilling 
the certification requiremnts by taking the summer 


HAZEL WARREN GOES WEST 


“A time to weep, and a time to laugh; 
a time to mourn, and a time to dance;” 


With such mixed feelings, the State Library an- 
nounces the resignation of Hazel B. Warren. ‘‘Miss 
Indiana” of the library fraternity will leave her 
native soil in October to realize the ambition of a 
lifetime; she will become librarian of her favorite 
kind of library, a small public library, in Clovis, 
New Mexico. 


The name of Hazel Warren is well-established 
among the distinguished few always to be remem- 
bered for their contribution to the library cause in 
Indiana. Probably no other librarian has known 
and influenced so many librarians and library trus- 
tees of the state or had personal knowledge of so 
many Indiana libraries. The fruits of this knowledge 
and the warm personality of Hazel Warren will 
endure in Indiana. 


Virtually the whole of Miss Warren's library ca- 
reer BC (Before Clovis) has been related to the 
Indiana State Library, including even four years as 
student assistant during her college days at Butler 
University. After her professional training at the 
New York State Library School, 1917-18, she re- 
turned to the State Library for a year as cataloger. 
A “foreign” interlude followed, of four years at 
Kansas City and one year at Roanoke, all serving 
to prepare for the Hoosier years ahead. 

The Indiana Public Library Commission called 
Miss Warren in 1925, the final year of the Commis- 
sion’s existence before it became the Extension 
Division of the State Library. In 1926 Hazel War- 
ren became the first recognized Head of the new 
Extension Division, serving in this position until 
1948. One more important call of duty then fol- 
lowed, as Consultant for Certification and Place- 
ment, in which post Miss Warren has rounded out 
ten years of valiant and distinguished service. 

It is a time of sadness to give up one who has 
meant so much to libraries in Indiana, but it is a 
time of gladness, too, and of pride. Hazel Warren 
goes west with a youthful zest to place a capstone 
on a truly eminent career. 


2 


courses at Indiana University. Mrs. Baker replaces 
Mrs. Harold Zanger who resigned after thirty-two 
years in the position and who has moved to the 
Breaks Interstate Park on the Kentucky-Virginia 
border where her husband is superintendent. 
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Indiana Documents Received at the State Library 
June—August, 1958 
Compiled by Nina Hocker, Catolog Division 
Items starred (*) are distributed by the State Library. Items not starred are often available 
at the office of issue. Offices are located in Indianapolis, unless otherwise indicated. Dagger (+) 


indicates non-current publications. 

Accounts, STATE Boarp OF. 
Cities and towns, bulletin for controllers and 
clerk-treasurers, v.6, no. 2, June, 1958. 4p. Proc- 
essed. 
County auditors’ bulletin, v.144, July 1, 1958. 
6p. Processed. 
The examiner, v.19, no. 5-7, May-July, 1958. 3 
nos. Processed. 
Township trustees’ bulletin, v.126, July, 1958. 
4p. Processed. 

ADJUTANT GENERAL. 
General orders, no. 26-34, May 5-July 15, 1958. 
9 nos. Processed. 
Indiana national guardsman, v.10, no. 5-7, May- 
July, 1958. 3 nos. 

AERONAUTICS CoMMISSION. 
Indiana aero-notes, v.11, no. 5-7, May-July, 
1958. 3 nos. Processed. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL. 
Official opinion, no. 32-43, May 15-July 28, 
1958. 12 nos. Processed. 

Civit DEFENSE, DEPARTMENT OF. 
Indiana civil defender, v.1, no. 11, June, 1958. 
12p. 

ComMMERCE AND PusBLic RELATIONS, DEPARTMENT 
Or. 
Bulletin, no. 1, January, 1958. New and ex- 
panding industries of Indiana, 1955-1957. 23p. 
Processed. 
Planning and development cues, v.1, no. 9-10, 
May-July, 1958. 2 nos. Processed. 

CoNSERVATION, DEPARTMENT OF. 
[News release], May 8-July 21, 1958. 31 nos. 
Processed. 
Outdoor Indiana, v.1, nos. 11-12, v.2, No. 1, 
May-July, 1958. 3 nos. 
Oil and Gas Division. Oil and gas drilling re- 
port, March-June, 1958. 4 nos. Processed. 
Public Relations and Education, Division of. 
Education bulletin, no. 3, November, 1957. 
Conservation camps, suggested information on 
development and operation. 9p. Processed. 
Water Resources, Division of. Water resources 
review, April-June, 1958. 3 nos. Processed. 

EMPLOYMENT SECURITY DivIsION. 
Bulletin, v.9, no. 3, June, 1958. 2p. Processed. 
Farm labor bulletin, May 5-July 21, 1958. 12 
nos. Processed. 


Labor market letter, Indianapolis area, (Marion 
County), May-July, 1958. 3 nos. Processed. 
News letter, v.27, nos. 25-37, April 30-July 24, 
1958. 13 nos. Processed. 

{News release], May 7-July 22, 1958. 16 nos. 


Processed. 
Research and Statistics Section. Covered em- 
ployment and _ payrolls, October-December, 


1957. 6p. Processed. 

Labor market letter, Indiana 
summary, May-July, 1958. 3 nos. Processed. 

EVANSVILLE STATE HOSPITAL. 
The outlook, v.14, nos. 20-27, May 16-July 4, 
1958. 8 nos. Processed. 

HEALTH, STATE Boarp OF. 
Monthly bulletin, v.60, nos. 5-8, May-August, 
1958. 4 nos. 
Statistical Research Division. Memo to all local 
health offices. Monthly report, March-May, 
1958. 3 nos. Processed. 

HicHway Comission. 
Road information and detour bulletin, May 7- 
July 25, 1958. 12 nos. Processed. 

HistoricaAL BuREAvU. 
Indiana history bulletin, v.35, nos. 5-6, May- 
June, 1958. 2 nos. Processed. 

INDIANA ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 
*Proceedings, v.67, 1957. [1958] 331p. 

INDIANA SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ CHILDREN’S 
Home, Knightstown. 
The Home journal, v.70, nos. 5-7, April-June, 
1958. 3 nos. 

INDIANA STATE PRISON, Michigan City. 
Encourager, v.7, no. 2, Summer, 1958. 36p. 
Lake shore outlook, v.9, nos. 7-12, April-June, 
1958. 6 nos. 

INDIANA STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 
The Hoosier, v.70, nos. 8-10, May-June, 1958. 
2 nos. 

Law EXAMINERS, STATE Boarp OF. 
64th examination, July 10-11, 1958. [Parts] 
1-10. [10]p. 

LocansporT State Hospitat, Logansport. 
Hilltop herald, April-May, 1958. 2 nos. Proc- 
essed. 

Motor VEHICLES, BuREAU OF. 
Indiana motor vehicle laws. 
[202]p. [1958]. 


1958 edition. 
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PERSONNEL BUREAU. 
Employment opportunities in the Indiana state 
service, May 9-July 10, 1958. 25 nos. Proc- 
essed. 


PROBATION DivisION. 
Probation officer directory, 1958. [1958]} 10p. 


Pustic INstRUCTION, DEPARTMENT OF. 
Bulletin, no. 220, 1958. Source guide for the 
English language arts. 223p. 
Indiana educational activities, v.10, no. 9, May, 
1958. 10p. Processed. 
Research Division. Indiana research bulletin, 
v.5, no. 1, April, 1958. Teacher supply and de- 
mand in Indiana for 1957/1958, by Joseph H. 
Wilhelm. 11p. Processed. 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division. Flow sheet, 
v.18, nos. 5-6, May-June, 1958. 2 nos. Proc- 
essed. 


PusLic WELFARE, DEPARTMENT OF. 
Statistical tables. Series: Assistance to depend- 
ent children, March-May, 1958. 3 nos. Proc- 
essed. 
Statistical tables. Series: Assistance to depend- 
ent children. Susamary, July-December, 1957. 
4p. Processed. 
Statistical tables. Series: Blind assistance, 
March-May, 1958. 3 nos. Processed. 
Statistical tables. Series: Blind assistance. Sum- 
tmaary, July-December, 1957. 4p. Processed. 
Statistical tables. Series: Child welfare service, 
March-May, 1958. 3 nos. Processed. 
Statistical tables. Series: Crippled children, 
March-May, 1958. 3 nos. Processed. 
Statistical tables. Series: Old age assistance, 
March-May, 1958. 3 nos. Processed. 
Statistical tables. Series: Old age assistance, 
special medical aid summary, July-December, 
1957, 4p. Processed. 
Statistical tables. Series: Township relief, 
March-May, 1958. 3 nos. Processed. 


REAL EstaTE ComMMISSION. 
Real estate license laws. 1958. 14p. 


REVENUE, DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

Quarterly review, published in the interest of 
the citizens of Indiana, v.6, no. 4, July 14, 
1958. 2p. Processed. 

Motor Fuel Tax Division. List of licensed and 
bonded distributors, aviation dealers [and] oil 
inspectors. Supplemental list showing changes, 
February 3, 1958. 1p. Processed. 


STATE, DEPARTMENT OF. 
Rules and regulations of the state of Indiana, 
1958 additions and revisions. 155p. 
STATE Fair BoarD. 
4-H Club premium list, Indiana State Fair, 
1958. 167p. 
Premium list, Indiana State Fair, 1958. 272p. 
STATE LIBRARY. 
*Affairs of state, v.7, no. 6, June, 1958. 3p. 
Processed. 
*Library occurrent, v.19, no. 6, June, 1958. 
p. 119-132. 


Colleges and Universities 

BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Muncie. 

Indiana social studies quarterly, v.10, no. 2, 
Spring, 1958. 32p. 

INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Terre Haute. 
Alumnitems, v.13, nos. 1-6, September, 195'7- 
April, 1958. 6 nos. 

Bulletin, v.50, no. 4, May, 1957. Graduate 
bulletin, 1957-1959. [Schedule of classes} 94p. 
Bulletin, v.50, no. 5, June, 1957. Freshman 
orientation program, 1957/1958. 15p. 

Bulletin, v.50, no. 6, July, 1957. Answers to 
your questions concerning Indiana State Teach- 
ers College. 20p. 

Bulletin, v.51, no, 2, March, 1958. Catalog 
issue, 1958/1959. 255p. 

Bulletin, v.51, no. 3, April, 1958. 87th annual 
commencement [program]. [16]p. 

The Teachers College journal, v.29, no. 6, May, 
1958. p. 81-100. 

Education, Department of. Survey report, no. 
2, 1954. A school building survey of Vernon 
Township, Jackson County, Indiana. 24p. 

Survey report, no. 4, 1957. 
A school building survey of Lost Creek Town- 
ship, Vigo County, Indiana. 44p. Processed. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY, Bloomington. 

Bulletin (Official series) v.56, no. 1, January 1, 
1958. Division of Nursing Education announce- 
ments, 1958/1959. [Catalog and schedule of 
classes} 28p. 

Bulletin (official series) v.56, no. 2, January 10, 
1958. School of Dentistry announcements, 
1958/1959. [Catalog and schedule of classes} 
53p. 

Bulletin (official series) v.56, no. 3, January, 
1958. Graduate School announcements, 1958/ 
1959, [Catalog and schedule of classes} 208p. 
Bulletin (official series) v.56, no. 6, February, 
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1958. Indiana University Foundation, 11th 
campaign, roll of honor. [36}p. 

Ethnohistory, v.5, no. 2, Spring, 1958. (Spon- 
sored by the American Ethnohistoric Confer- 
ence) p. 97-192. Processed. 


Financial report, 1956/1957. 203p. Processed. 
International journal of American linguistics, v 
24, no. 3, July, 1958. p. 159-249. 

Midwest folklore, v.8, no. 1, Spring, 1958. 
Your university, v.3, nos. 3-4, May, July, 1958. 
2 nos. 

Adult Education and Public Services, Division 
of. Calumet Center. [Catalog and schedule of 
classes.} 1958/1959. 49p. 


Fort Wayne. [Catalog and 
schedule of classes} 1958/1959. 53p. 

Gary. [Catalog and schedule 
of classes} 1958/1959. 53p. 

Indianapolis. [Catalog and 
schedule of classes} 1958/1959. 75p. 
Jeffersonville. [Catalog and 
schedule of classes} 1958/1959. 68p. 

Kokomo. [Catalog and sched- 
ule of classes} 1958/1959. 51p. 

South Bend-Mishawaka. 
{Catalog and schedule of classes} 1958/1959. 

Business, School of. Business Research, Bureau 
of. Business horizons, v.1, no. 3, Summer, 1958. 
128p. 


Indiana business review, v. 
33, nos. 5-7, May-July, 1958. 3 nos. 

Education, School of. Bulletin, v.34, no.- 3, 
May, 1958. The role of literature in the core 
curriculum, by Ingrid M. Strom. 60p. Processed. 
Bulletin, v.34, no. 4, July, 
1958. Out-of-school activities and professional 
performance of teachers, by W. James Popham 
and Lloyd S. Standlee. 38p. Processed. 
Research and Field Services, 
Division of. School survey series, no. 52, 1958. 
A cooperative study of the public schools of 
Warsaw and Wayne Township, Kosciusko 
County, Indiana. 117p. Processed. 


School 
survey series, no. 53, 1958. A cooperative study 
of the Springs Valley community schools, Or 
ange County. 97p. Processed. 

Educational Research, Institute of. Bulletin, v.1, 
no. 1, 1954. Teacher effectiveness: an annotated 
bibliography. 104p. Processed. 
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Bulletin, v.1, no. 3, 1954. 
An annotated bibliography of adult literacy 
training materials. 90p. Processed. 

History, Department of. Indiana magazine of 
history, v.54, no. 2, June, 1958. 209p. 

Law, School of. Indiana law journal, v.33, no. 
2, Winter, 1958. p.133-295. 

Medical Center, Indianapolis. Quarterly bulle- 
tin, v.20, no. 2, Spring, 1958. p.19-35. 
Public Discussion, Bureau of. Package library 
briefs, v.14, no. 8, April, 1958. 2p. 

Radio and Television Department. Bulletin, v 
1-6, 1953-1958. 28nos. 

Radio research study, no. 2. 
Radio and television listening in Bloomington, 
March 27-April 2, 1955. [25]p. Processed. 
Radio research study, no. 4. 
The use of television by young school children 
in Indianapolis, Indiana, 1955, by Negia Y. 
Gilpin. [1955] 35p. Processed. 

Radio research study, no. 6, 
June 1, 1955. A comparison of the preferences 
of New York and Bloomington {Indiana} 
audiences as to. the length of television pro- 
grams. 12p. Processed. 


PurbDuE University, Lafayette. 


Bulletin, v.58, no. 22, July, 1958. Catalog 
issue, announcements . . . 1958/1959. [625] 
p. 

Engineering bulletin, v.42, no. 2, June, 1958. 
Optimum problems, by Placido Cicala. 39p. 
(Engineering Experiment Station. Research 
series, no. 138) 

Memo to Purdue parents, [nos. 1-2}, January, 
May, 1958. 2 nos. Processed. 

106th commencement, June 1, 1958. 83p. [Pro- 
gram and list of graduates} 

Purdue University preview, v.7, nos. 15-16, 
May 16-August 1, 1958. 2nos. 

Agricultural Experiment Station. Bulletin, no. 
637, May, 1958. Linear programming approach 
to the study of inter-regional competition in 
dairying, by Milton M. Snodgrass and Charles 
E. French, 28p. 


Bulletin, no. 654, May, 1958. 
Quality-yield relationships of sweet corn for 
processing, by N. W. Desrosier [and others} 
15p. 
Bulletin, no. 661, April, 
1958. A twenty year record of the growth and 
development of the Indiana woodlands, by 
Daniel Den Uyl. 52p. 


September, 1958 


Bulletin, no. 665, May, 1958. 
Quality studies with raw and canned whole 
kernel sweet corn, by N. W. Desrosier [and 
others] 15p. 


Inspection report no. 8, 
April, 1958. Inspection of agricultural seeds, 
by F. W. Quackenbush and A. S. Carter. 68p. 
Agricultural Statistics, De- 
partment of. Indiana crops and livestock, nos. 
386-394, November, 1957-July 1, 1958. 9 nos. 


Indiana weekly weather and crop report, nos. 
5-16, May 6-July 22, 1958. 12 nos. Processed. 


Pig survey, June 1, 1958. 4p. 

Agricultural Extension, Department of. Dairy 
marketing information, April-May, 1958. 2 
nos. Processed. Prepared by Rollin O. Dund- 
son, Department of Agricultural Economics. 


Hoosier horticulture newslet- 
ter, v.3, nos. 5-6, May-June, 1958. 2 nos. Proc- 
essed. (Issued by Indiana Horticultural Society 
and Purdue University, Agricultural Extension 
Service.) 

Agriculture, School of. Economic and market- 
ing information for Indiana farmers, April 28- 
June 27, 1958. 3 nos. 

Civil Engineering, School of. Highway exten- 
sion news, v.26, nos. 10-12, June-August, 1958. 
3 nos. Processed. 

Sanitary engineering news, 
issued by School of Civil Engineering and 
Adult Education Department, v.15, nos. 5-7, 
May-July, 1958. 3 nos. Processed. 


Educational Reference, Division of. Studies in 
higher education, no. 87, January, 1958. The 
development of a measure of social class identi- 
fication, by Robert W. Heath. 45p. 


Studies in higher education, 
no. 88, April, 1958. Noncredit adult education 
at the university level, by Keith E. Glancy. 23p. 
(Further studies in attitudes series, no. 25) 
English, Department of. Journal of develop- 
mental reading, v.1, nos. 2-3, Winter. Spring, 
1958. 2 nos. 


Modern Fiction Club. Mod- 
ern fiction studies, v.4, nos. 1-2, Spring-Sum- 
mer, 1958. 2 nos. 

Library. Pulse, v.53, nos. 4-5, May 6-July 8. 
1958. 2 nos. Processed. 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


Using the theme “Explore with Books” 
the fortieth year of Children’s Book Week 
will be observed November 2-8. In sponsor- 
ing this event the Children’s Book Council 
hopes to stimulate and encourage a curiosity 
and interest in books among young readers. 
Today this age group presents a major con- 
cern to both parents and teachers. 

The first book week especially designed for 
younger readers took place in 1919 under 
the leadership of Franklin K. Mathiews, chief 
librarian for the Boy Scouts of America, and 
Frederic G. Melcher, president of R. R. Bow- 
ker Company. 


In 1919 there was only one children’s book 
editor and about 500 books published. To- 
day, there are over sixty-five children’s ed- 
itors publishing over 1550 books, showing the 
growing emphasis placed on providing inter- 
esting and educational material for children 
to read. With over 12,500 children’s books 
in print, reaching every age group to provide 
entertainment and knowledge, it is possible 
to introduce children to the pleasures of 
reading. 

General research and reference facilities on 
every aspect of reading in schools, homes, 
and libraries, are now available through The 
Children’s Book Council to those wishing to 
plan an effective program during Book Week. 


Public Safety Institute. Indiana fire safety bul- 
letin, v.15, nos. 3-4, May-June, July-August, 
1958. 2 nos. Processed. 

Purdue Musical Organizations. PMO notes, 
May-June, 1958. 2 nos. Processed. 


Joint Activities OF STATE COLLEGES AND UNI- 
VERSITIES. 
Community Service in Adult Education, Bloom- 
ington. (A service of Indiana University, Pur- 
due University, Ball State Teachers College, 
Indiana State Teachers College) v.10, no. 7, 
May, 1958. 4p. 
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LIBRARY OCCURRENT 


Ohio and Indiana Library Associations 


JOINT CONFERENCE 
French Lick-Sheraton Hotel 
November 6-8 


Program 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 6 
10:00 Registration 


2:00 First General Session. “Elements of a Good Librarian” 
Speakers: Emerson Greenaway, Pres. of A.L.A. 
Lawrence Powell, Director, U.C.L.A. Library 


3:30 General Business Meetings 


7:00 Trustees Dinner. I.L.A. Trustee Citation 
Speaker: Bonnie Prudden, “Today” T.V. Personality 


9:30 Dancing in Hotel Lobby 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 7 
8:00 Breakfast Meetings 


9:30 Group Meetings: Adult Education 
Extension, School and Small Libraries 
College and University Libraries 
Junior Members 


12:30 Lunch at Circles of Information—45 Selected Topics for Discussion in Small Groups 
3:30 Business Sessions 
7:00 O.L.A.-I.L.A. Banquet—Feature Speaker and I.L.T.A. Citation of Indiana Librarian 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 8 


9:00 Section Meetings: Children and Young Peoples’ Librarians 
Reference Librarians 
Library Staff Association Meeting 


10:30 Business Sessions 


11:05 Closing General Session. Norman Cousins, Editor of Saturday Review, speaker 
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